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RCM UNION 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Donaldson Room 
on 5 December, 1979. In the absence of the President, Sir David Will- 
cocks, the chair was taken by Mr Michael Gough Matthews. 
Honorary Officers: Mrs Richard Latham, Hon. Secretary, and Mr 
Alan Bach, Hon. Treasurer, were re-elected. Dr Philip Wilkinson and 
Mr Peter Element, Hon. Auditors, have resigned after holding this 
office for 15 and 9 years respectively; the Chairman expressed his 
thanks for their work on behalf of the Union. 

Committee: Mrs Ian Glennie, Mrs Eric Bryan, Mrs Clare Turquet and 
Mr Michael Gough Matthews retired from the Committee after serv- 
ing for six consecutive years. In their place Miss Pamela Harwood, 
Miss Thirza Whysall, Dr Watkins Shaw and Mr Jack Wallen were 
elected. 

Mrs Christopher Morris, Mr John Wilson and Mr Alan Marchant were 
elected for a second term of three years. 

The Annual At Home will be held on 26th June. 


NEW MEMBERS 


John Baldwin Nesta Franklyn 

Ian Burk Simon Limbrick 

Claire Carrington Mrs. P, Robson (Beryl Watkin-Jones 
Nget-Sim Chin Sarah Sutton 
Jacqueline Clark Jacoba Vyse 

Gary Cole Rosemary Walker 

Peter Dobson Mrs. J. Whitehead (Nora Wilson) 


Olivia Fletcher 
SYLVIA LATHAM 


Hon. Secretary 


PLAYING THE HARPSICHORD. By Dr Howard Schott. Faber & Faber 
(£2.95) 


Dr Howard Schott’s handy little book ‘Playing the Harpsichord” has now 
appeared in neat paperback form at £2.95 (the original hardback edition first came 
out in 1971, costing £2.75). The subject matter is not substantially altered, save for 
one short additional passage in the Introduction, and one in the Appendix, and 
the book remains a useful introduction to the beginner on the harpsichord. Par- 
ticularly helpful are the sections on repertoire, recommended editions to use, and 
the harpsichordist’s library, 

On questions of technique, perhaps because of the purely practical nature of 
the problems, the advice is less clear, and possibly attempts to tell the player 
too much. 

Dr Schott has an infectious enthusiasm for early music and early instruments 
which occasionally leads him to overstate his case. 

Speaking of the revived practice of supplying keyboard continuo in orchestral 
performances today he goes so far as to say that ‘‘a performance of any Bach 
orchestral suite and many a Haydn symphony without the essential keyboard 
part has become unthinkable’—and adds in a later sentence: ‘Today only a few 
diehards of an older generation still cling to the modern concert grand—closed 
of course—strummed by a supernumerary performer playing from a printed part 
that contains a harmony exercise masquerading as a properly realised figured 
bass.” The modern conductor’s choice, surely, is not one of ‘Harpsichord 
Continuo or Pianoforte Continuo” but rather of “Harpsichord Continuo or NO 
CONTINUO”—the latter being, I fear, still the commoner practice of the two 
in Jarge-scale symphony concerts, whether we baroque buffs like it or no! 

Dr Schott is rightly known as a champion of the reproduction type of 
harpsichord as opposed to what we now sometimes refer to as the “romantic” 
instrument (complete with 16’ stop, leather plectra, half-hitch pedal positions 
and other modern conveniences so much abhorred at the present time), How 
right he is to say (p, 13) that “the trend towards a return to the classic harpsi- 
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chord in preference to the modern instrument has now virtually swept the latter 
from the scene as far as early music is concerned”. But when he adds “the 
latest contemporary works, too, seem to favour the traditional rather than the 
20th century instrument” he is on less certain ground, The last fifty years have 
produced a formidable list of composers of harpsichord works—Berio, Henze, 
Huber, Ligeti, Martin, Poulenc and Xenakis—to name a few of them alphabetic- 
ally, all of whom have explicitly demanded elaborate registration effects im- 
possible to achieve on the reproduction instrument. It is perhaps not unreasonable 
if the 20th century composer occasionally demands a 20th century instrument. And, 
incidentally, in a section dealing with the main 20th century repertoire, why does 
Dr Schott omit even to mention the harpsichord concerto by Frank Martin, 
surely one of the most outstanding works for its medium to be written in this 
century? 

Dr Schott has an enviably clear mind well stocked with interesting facts, 
but there are moments when his sense of historical perspective seems to become 
suddenly out of focus. For instance, when discussing the great “performer- 
composer” tradition he makes the following astonishing statement: ‘The total 
separation of the personalities of composer and performer that characterises our 
time, with only rare exceptions such as Busoni and Rachmaninov among pianists 
and Daniel Pinkham among harpsichordists, presents a striking contrast to the 
age of Couperin and Scarlatti”. p. 78. Well, I suppose it does, but one would 
hardly have quoted Busoni and Rachmaninov as being “of our time” and since 
the breed is alleged to be so very rare (almost extinct) there are rather too many 
uncomfortable exceptions—for instance Hindemith, Poulenc, Prokofiev, Britten, 
and amongst the younger generations Richard Rodney Bennett, Maxwell Davies 
and many others, who are equally distinguished for their performances of their 
own and other composers’ works. 

There are, here and there, some very curious definitions in the book. We are 
told, for instance (p. 41) that “the Ricercar (is) now sometimes referred to by its 
modern name of Fugue’. When I was a student they were not considered to be 
the same thing at all. 

The Toccata comes off rather badly too, at least after Bach’s time, when we 
discover (p. 40) that ‘“‘the form degenerated into mere display pieces for the 
virtuoso”. Oh, come, come Dr. Schott! Schumann, Debussy, Ravel, Prokofiev— 
not to mention poor old Widor—to use Daisy Ashford’s immortal phrase, surely 
they deserve to be ‘‘a little less mere” than that? 

On the factual side, there is an admirable list of the principal museums in 
Europe and the United States where historical instruments may be studied and 
played. It is a bit of a shock, though, to find the famous Victoria and Albert 
Museum collection described as “untouchable or silent instruments’, As long ago 
as 1960 the Instrument Gallery was opened at the Victoria and Albert, and 
recordings made of the principal: instruments, the tapes being available to 
listeners at all times of day. Since then there have been regular series of concerts, 
and many broadcasts and recordings. If by “silent” Dr Schott means that the 
public are not allowed to thump at random on these priceless treasures (with 
the exception of the jolly old Van de Hoef Giraffe Piano which is a free-for-all) 
—then of course he is correct. 

Since there was obviously no opportunity to rewrite any major part of the 
book (the chapter on registration, for instance, is probably one that the author 
would have liked to update a iittle)—there are bound to be a few omissions in 
a scene that is changing so quickly as is the harpsichord world today. It might 
have been worth while listing some of the new makers, and some of the older 
firms that are now completely devoted to producing reproduction instruments— 
as for instance Neupert’s of Bamberg and Feldberg’s in our own country—it is 
misleading to have them placed “in the wrong camp” so to speak. 

The late Dame Ethel Smyth used to confess that when composing her music 
“the cheerfulness would keep breaking through’. With Dr Schott it seems that 
it is his prejudices that keep breaking through, and this is a pity for there is 
much that is factually sound and interesting in the book—especially in the 
chapters on the instrument itself, and the care of it, and the thorny problems 
of tuning. 

Serious students of the harpsichord are sure to glean something from all 
the information offered, and perhaps may find the prejudices actualy make for 
lively reading—I would most certainly advise that they put this book on their 
reading list. ' 

RUTH DYSON 


Mr J. A. WALLEN, Hon. R.C.M. 


After forty-three years of honourable, loyal and dedicated service 
to the College, Jack Wallen retired at the end of 1979. There can 
seldom, if ever, have been another member of the Administrative 
Staff with quite his capacity for cheering everybody by sheer friend- 
liness, good humour and wit. However, he was no mere funny man, 
being extremely hard-working and conscientious as well. Generations 
of professors, students, and staff have good reason to be grateful to 
him for being just “Jack”, a naturally helpful person for whom there 
has never been such a thought as too much bother. 

His record of service since arriving in 1936 as a stripling of 
sixteen in the General Office under John Hare and Percy Showan, 
from whom he gleaned the fundamentals of College life, is an interest- 
ing one. A year later he became the only assistant to Donald Peart 
in the Lending Library until war broke out and he joined Princess 
Louise’s Kensington Regiment (T.A.), which was part of the Middlesex 
Regiment. As a prisoner of war for five years in Germany, it is a 
fair assumption that Jack took a leading part in boosting morale with 
an unending series of topical wisecracks (not all in German). 

In March 1946 he accepted Sir George Dyson’s offer of a post, at 
the princely salary of £200 a year, with Tom Manning in the Examina- 
tions Office. Ten years later he moved to the Finance Office under 
Reginald Griffiths, Henry Peaple, and Joe Reid, eventually taking it 
over in 1970. A year after that he was given the new post of Assistant 
Bursar, which he held for his last eight years in College, the first three 
still in the Finance Office. 

Having been closely associated for a long time with so many 
College Characters, he could hardly have avoided being one himself, 
which indeed he is, but in his own right, be it said. Happily his 
astonishing store of knowledge about the middle of the south side of 
Prince Consort Road can still be called upon, because, to the delight 
of all his many friends, he has accepted the Director’s invitation to 
continue serving on the Centenary Committee. That apart, he has 
retired, and he takes with him the very best wishes of the whole 
College plus the immense gratitude of the Bursar for tremendous moral 
support and unceasing fun during the past eight years. 


DAVID IMLAY 


J. B. GORDON 
Sir, 

I noticed in the last issue of the Magazine that interest was being 
shown in, and enquiries made about, the work in College of the late 
J. B. Gordon. 

“J.B.” worked in the Opera School during the whole of my five 
years as a student, along with the late Clive Carey and Leslie Cairns 
James, and therefore played an important part in the College jubilee 
celebrations in 1933. I cannot remember what operas and plays he 
produced during that time but he was, I know, concerned with the 
Beecham production of A Village Romeo and Juliet for the jubilee. 

He was generous in the extreme. In those days we had attached 
to the Opera a Fencing Club as distinct from just a class, and at his 
own expense J.B. presented the Club with all the equipment—foils, 
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epées, masks, gloves, etc., and also helped one or two with the cost 
of jackets, The club had a full fixture list and J.B. accompanied us 
to many venues for matches, and frequently was responsible for things 
like transport costs, etc. 

Professionally he was dedicated to music in general and the 
theatre in particular; at any rate that is my recollection of him, and 
if I can be of any further help in this matter please advise me. 

I am so pleased to learn that someone is being remembered from 
the days when there were no grants and D.E.S. subsidies, and who 
worked so hard to make the present Opera School viable—(a la Lilian 
Bayliss). 

It was a privilege to have known and worked with him. 


FREDERICK SHARP 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
Monday, 7th January, 1980 


I hope that you all enjoyed the Christmas break. My wife and I 
were very touched by the many cards of greetings and good wishes 
that we received from past and present members of the College and I 
thank all those who sent them. 

During the last weeks the newspapers have made gloomy reading. 
On almost every page there have been reports of violent conflict, in 
Iran, in Afghanistan, in Rhodesia, in Northern Ireland and in the Far 
East. 

Few countries are not seriously affected by the energy crisis and 
are not bedevilled by the problems of inflation and unemployment. 
Furthermore, to us who live in a relatively affluent country it is 
gravely disturbing to read that 30 million children under five years 
of age die from malnutrition each year; that 18 million persons in 
Western countries are unemployed; and that 1 in 3 in the Third World 
are either unemployed or grossly underemployed. These figures become 
even more terrifying in the light of conservative estimates that the 
world population will grow by a billion during the decade of the 
1980’s. Even in the realm of Sport there are tensions and arguments 
about withdrawal from the Olympic Games. Small wonder that 
against this sombre background there is instability in the world’s 
leading currencies, 

No student in this Hall can in any way be blamed for the present 
state of world affairs. It is a situation that you have inherited, But 
what can be done about it in practical terms? 

At times when this country has been involved in war and in 
national emergencies, musicians have played their part in the 
defence of the Realm with all other sections of the community. We 
have only to look at the Roll Call of Honour in the entrance hall of 
this College to be reminded of those members of the College who 
fought and gave their lives in two World Wars in the vain hope that 
the world would be rid for all time of tyranny and oppression. 

What is your duty at this time? I believe that your duty now and 
during the period of your studentship is, through sustained hard 
work, to develop your several talents to the utmost, so that in years 
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to come you can make a valuable contribution to the society in 
which you live. 

The last years of the 1970’s were years when this College was 
obliged to fulfil its function with relatively decreasing financial re- 
sources. We were not alone in this respect, for the universities and 
most other educational bodies had to operate under reduced budgets 
in real terms. 

It would be unrealistic to think that we are likely to see any 
significant relative increase in the financial support that we get from 
the Department of Education and Science during the next years, 
though it is possible that the greatest support will be given to those 
institutions that are seen to be flourishing—where the standards of 
teaching and performance of the students are high—where the best 
use is being made of the available resources. 

Entry to many branches of the music profession is likely to 
become increasingly competitive in the 1980’s, since Government re- 
duction in public expenditure is bound to affect musicians in many 
ways. Reduction in the budget for Education must mean less 
educational posts. A reduction in real terms of the money available 
to the Arts Council must adversely affect free-lance musicians seek- 
ing work with Festivals, Music Clubs, and other organisations that 
have been dependent upon grants, directly or indirectly, from the 
Arts Council. 

In facing this situation, I hope that each one of you will aim to 
be professional in the best sense of that word. 

‘Professional’ is a word with many shades of meaning. As a 
noun, it can mean a person who undertakes work or engages in sport 
for financial reward. 

As an adjective it generally carries the suggestion that the work 
is undertaken, or the sport is played, to a high standard, and in a 
business-like manner. 

I would like to extend the dictionary definition, so that the word 
‘professional’ carries overtones of probity and high motivation .. . 
and that it suggests a wide range of ability. 

For me a ‘professional’ is one who takes as much care over a 
charity concert in a village hall or a concert for primary school- 
children as over a well-paid performance at Covent Garden or the 
Festival Hall; one whose faculty of honest self-criticism is neither 
dulled by the adulation of friends nor blunted by the disparaging re- 
marks of detractors. 

A ‘professional’ conductor is one who not only possesses the tech- 
nique and interpretative skill to guarantee an exciting orchestral or 
choral concert, but one who understands the importance of preparing 
scores and parts in minute detail before the first rehearsal, and who 
plans all rehearsals so that there is the minimum waste of time for 
all concerned. 

A ‘professional’ pianist is one who is not only able to give solo 
recitals of a high standard, but who is capable of engaging in 
chamber music with sensitivity and an awareness of others; one who 
is able to read accompaniments at sight, to transpose and to make 
piano reductions of vocal and orchestral scores. 
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A ‘professional’ singer is one who not only possesses a fine voice 
allied to good technique, but who can adapt the style of singing to the 
type of performance being given. The true professional singer can 
perform effectively as a soloist, maybe with a highly individual 
timbre, or as a member of a consort, able and willing to blend and 
balance with others; can vary the degree of ornamentation in 
baroque and classical music; can sing arias at different speeds to 
suit different acoustic conditions, is prepared to ‘sing out’ at re- 
hearsal as much as is necessary to enable conductor and orchestra 
to gauge balance. 

A ‘professional’ composer is one who is mindful of the practical 
difficulties of performing music; who knows from instinct or ex- 
perience what singers and players find difficult and unrewarding; and 
is content without any stylistic compromise to use the simplest 
notation. 

May you all in the years ahead combine the high standards 
associated with the ‘professional’ with the zest and enthusiasm of the 
cultivated amateur—may you retain throughout your life the love 
of music which prompted your decision to come here to study—and 
may you be fortunate enough to be in a position where you can help 
others to share with you the joys of music. 


CAPTAIN JOHN THEODORE SHRIMPTON, CBE, FRCM, RN (Rtd) 


John Shrimpton, Bursar of the College from 1956 until his retire- 
ment in 1971, died on 19th September at the age of 73 after a short 
illness. My sorrow at his passing will be shared by many others who 
were privileged to know him and to work with him. For a few years 
under the reign of Sir Ernest Bullock and for most of that of Sir Keith 
Falkner he was wonderfully successful at “balancing the budget” 
during a difficult period when the annual Government grant was an 
uncertain quantity and inflation was beginning to grip. During this 
time he was heavily involved in the appeal for the new building and 
the negotiations with architects and builders, and he doubtless bore 
the brunt of complaints of the long-suffering musicians who had to 
endure the seemingly interminable noise of pneumatic drills. 

His other deep involvement was in the College rating appeal, 
ultimately settled in our favour in the Court of Appeal. 

His estimates on expenditure and revenue were always uncom- 
monly accurate, but skills of this kind are not easily appreciated by 
most musicians, and he will mainly be remembered at College for his 
quiet, unassuming character and complete integrity. 

To be in his company was always a pleasure and he had a keen 
sense of humour, which from time to time was expressed in witty 
poems. He was.a.wonderful friend and adviser to anyone who found 
himself “‘in a scrape’, and must have helped countless people in this 
way during his 14 years at College. 

He was awarded the FRCM in 1971. 

John had little musical education, and one felt that he viewed 
musicians with awe and wonder. I remember that when we went 
together to a function connected with the Duke of Edinburgh’s Awards, 
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| JOHN SHRIMPTON (“total absence of pomp... ”) 


John was wearing a naval tie. He was delighted when H.R.H., with 
great acumen, observed ‘‘Ah—music and the Navy, not a usual com- 
bination!” 

John was not given to blowing his own trumpet, least of all in 
the RCM, so that few will know what a very distinguished career he 
had followed. He joined the Navy as a paymaster-cadet in 1924 and 
eventually rose to the rank of Captain. He saw service in many over- 
seas stations, and during the war played his part in protecting the 
hazardous Russian and Malta convoys and the North Africa landings. 
He was also involved in the capture of Diego Suarez in Madagascar. 
For many years he was secretary to Admiral Sir Neville Syfret, a 
post which afforded him an excellent training for his later activities 
at the RCM. In 1946 he was awarded the CBE. 

John’s wife Joan (who died a few years ago) and their children 
James and Diana, were always welcome visitors to College. Since his 
retirement John had been engaged in writing his naval reminiscences 
—typically entitled Often at Sea, which his family hope to publish. 
He had planned a further book on College memoirs; it is sad that this 
project cannot now be fulfilled. 


JOHN STAINER 


COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 


MICHAEL TIPPETT is seventy-five years old. He left College in 
1928; he has kept in touch with us and has looked kindly upon us all 
through the years. Oliver Davies, our archivist, arranged a display in 
the foyer of material involving performances of Michael’s works. 

We at College are proud to know that we continue to receive 
the affection and concern of this great Collegian. 

Also we would like to think that, one of these days, our future 
students might be able to look upon a portrait of him by an artist 
able to capture that elfin face and teeming spirit. 

Our many gifted organists and choir-trainers may like to hear of 
a publication by the Addington Press (RSCM with Mowbrays) of a Miss 
Brevis by that stalwart church composer Jean Langlais. It is com- 
missioned by the Cathedral Organists’ Association, and is passed to us 
by Richard Latham. The printers have been visited by a little accident, 
which will doubtless commend the work to the likes of us who 
remember with nostalgia the swinging sixties, 

In our last issue there was a frontispiece (much admired) showing 
Lawrence Casserley among his electronic engines. It would seem 
appropriate this time to hark back to earlier times: 


MARY REMNANT is shown, also among her chosen makers of 
music. They are: Lyre, Harp, Psaltery, Gittern, Rebecs, Fiddles, 
Symphony (sic), Portative Organ, Pipes, Recorders, Pipe and Tabor, 
Pipe and Bell, Shawm, Crumhorn, Horn, Chimebells, Percussion, Bel- 
lows and Tongs. There now! As can be seen, Mary is no ravaged, 
wild-eyed fanatic. She is comely, and very humorous in her approach 
to her work. She also plays the violin at professional level. 
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MICHAEL TIPPETT, reasoning with our students on 24th February, 1977. 
Photo by courtesy of Macdonald Educational Ltd. 
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NESTA FRANKLYN writes: “I was a student at the RCM many 
years ago (1933-35) and I should so like to write and thank you for 
all the teaching you gave me in those days, as I have been honoured 
recently by being awarded the MBE”. We send Miss Franklyn not only 
our congratulations on her award but our grateful thanks to her for 
expressing the debt she feels she owes us in the pursuance of her 
work in music. 


JANET CAMBRIDGE, who was with us from 1958 to 1961, con- 
tracted cancer and died on 22 June, 1979. Her close friend Mrs Joan 
Gibbs writes: “Janet was held in high esteem in Bath, and con- 
sequently a memorial concert for her is to be given in Bath Abby. 
A memorial fund is being set up in her name to help young musicians 
in Bath. If any of Janet’s friends would like to contribute to this fund, 
I would be pleased to receive the contributions, and would ensure 
that they are forwarded to the committee.” 

Mrs. Gibbs writes from “Arundel’’, 36 Wilsom Road, Alton, Hants. 


We hear with much pleasure the following news of the successes 
of our students: 


GERALD FINLEY, a Ist-year student from Canada, has been 
elected to a Choral Scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, tenable 
for three years from October 1980. 


JONATHAN MACDONALD has won an Organ Scholarship to 
Balliol College, Oxford, from October 1980. 


ADRIAN SIMS was awarded 2nd Prize (£150) in the John Ireland 
Piano Competition. 


MELVYN TAN won the 2nd Prize (£1,000) in the Concours Inter- 
national du Clavecin in Paris in September 1979. 


MORLEY WHITEHEAD has won the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians Silver Medal awarded by the Royal College of Organists. 


Very recently our inquisitive eye, scanning the Court page of 
the Times, was arrested by the following announcement: 


Cambridge 

KING’S COLLEGE 

The following have been elected honorary fellows: 

Sir David Willcocks, Director of the Royal College of Music, 
and formerly fellow and organist of the College; . . . 


Our Director must be as gratified as we all are to know that his 
years of service to King’s have been thus recognised. He will indeed be 
a Jolly Good Fellow (Honoris Causa). 


STEWART EMERSON was the British representative on the 
Youth Jury of the International Opera and Bel Canto Competition in 
Ostend, August 1979, organised by Belgian Television. 


NINIAN PERRY has been appointed principal double bass with 
the Scottish Opera. 
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SARAH SUTTON has joined the Gulbenkian Orchestra from 
October 1979. 


JONATHAN SMALL has been appointed Principal Oboe of the 
New Scottish Opera Orchestra. 


CHRISTOPHER HERRICK, sub-organist of Westminster Abbey, 
has been on tour in the United States in October 1979, giving organ 
recitals, He is also a member of the Taskin Harpsichord Trio, who 
did so well in the ISM/Nat West Festival Days. 

As is usual, the calendar of the term’s events has been graced 
by visitors from without the College walls. Sir Hugh Casson, 
president of the Royal Academy, gave a talk with the provocative 
title—“‘Do the arts really matter?” A _ lecture-recital on ‘The 
Trombone” was given by Stuart Dempster, and in- the same 
week George Malcolm played music for the harpsichord. The 
Madchenchor of Hannover sang music by Purcell, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Reger and Fritz von Bloh, and there was a 
concert by the Thai Classical Music Group of Srinakharinwirot 
University at Prasanmit, Bangkok. A Chopin recital was given by 
Irina Zaritzkaya. 


Finally comes a note from the Bursar, appropriate, we think, to 
this column: ‘Former students and professors will be glad to know 
that the years of totally inadequate remuneration to professors and 
their teaching are over, and that pay appropriate to those who teach 
in Further Education has been agreed’. Never mind, all of you. You 
have our devotion as ever. 


EDITORIAL 
A TALK OF TABLES 


“Why no, Sir; that is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter who has 
made you a bad table, though you cannot make a table. It is not 
your trade to make tables.” Dr Samuel Johnson, wise as always, is 
uttering words of guidance to critics. They apply, of course, to that 
most sensitive aspect of our profession—music criticism. 


It is not the trade of a music critic to make tables, though there 
are some of our younger artists who tend to become quite cross if he, 
to their knowledge, has not made at least one. On a concert day— 
and however experienced we have become—concert days are different, 
the critic, in addition to being a non-tablemaker (or because of it) 
becomes a punch-bag: 


“Garn!” as the artist sets about the Liszt sonata, “how’d he get 
on with those double octaves, eh?” 


“Garn!, whoever heard of him getting that top C full voice?” 


“Garn!, he wouldn’t have played one perishin’ note. He’d have 
scarpered off-stage half-way through that opening tutti!” 


“GARN!” 
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Heady stuff, this, and of course misguided, aggressive, impudent 
and irrelevant balderdash, and they know it. Though these vehement 
sentiments be expressed before the performance, however, they have 
very often been known to raise the temperature of the musical offering 
by several degrees. If they are merely a spiteful retort to a tepid notice 
in the newspaper on the following morning, the artist can but be 
reminded of Ernest Newman’s inelegant but deathless rejoinder: “I 
cannot lay an egg—but I can tell a good one from a bad one.” 

A young critic is none the worse for having tried his hardest to 
make a table, even though it should buckle and fall to the floor the 
moment the first soup-tureen is placed upon it. As he grows older, 
he will have seen and sat at many a table, and doubtless his early 
strivings will come back to him from time to time, causing a little 
softening of phrase, a less stridently harsh adjective than that which 
first leapt to mind. 

“Before you criticise, learn to admire.” Those six gentle words, 
attributed to Dr Cyril Alington, at one time head master of Eton and 
later Dean of Durham, should be graven on the hearts of all whose 
task it is to sit in judgment on public performance. 

What the critic must search out is pretentious, meretricious work, 
and protect the public from it. The artist knows this too, and should 
he find himself cowering in the corner of the greenroom, ashen-faced 
and trembling when he hears the summons “you can go on now”, his 
plight is due to one thing only. His work is not fully prepared for 
offering to his public. He is not ready. If he is, he sings or plays his 
heart out, and later he finds himself, with critic and audience, at a 
cordial, well-wrought table, with each item of fare cooked to a turn. 


HON. EDITOR 


Ripple Column (all from Viola Tucker) 


“I WONDER IF YOU CAN HELP ME?” 
(Memoirs from the RCM Appointments Office) 


(Letter from a mother) ‘She would very much appreciate piano 
lessons which, she hopes, would help her expand a little’. 

(Letter from a society which had asked us to provide a string 
quartet) ‘Works which come to mind are: Finlandia, A Sea Symphony 
and The Planets’ . 

“I would like you to find me a teacher who gives lessons on a 
Steinway grand as I’ve just passed Grade III.” 

“Can you tell me which hotels in Earls Court have grand pianos? 

“Pleez—my wiolin is cracked. I vant to know the address of the 
instrument repairer who vorks in a basement opposite Holloway 
Prison.” 


“Tm really trying to find out how life works” (She wanted a 
clarinet teacher), 

(Agitated man) “My voice has broken in middle age and I want 
to know what I should do about it?” 

(Elderly man) “I wonder if you can help me where the B.B.C. 
can’t?” V.T. (all agog) “Ill try—what do you want to know?” “I 
heard a scherzo by. Mahler and I can’t buy the record until I know 
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which symphony it comes from. The B.B.C. couldn’t help unless I 
could tell them the exact date and time of day it was broadcast.” 
“lm afraid my knowledge of Mahler symphonies is almost non- 
existent, but if you can manage to sing a few bars I will find the 
answer for you. Can you remember it?” 

Oh yes, I remember it well” 

(V.T., hastily grabbing a piece of paper and drawing five lines 
and a treble clef) “I’m ready, sing away” 

(Identical grunts, alla marcia) “CHM CHM CHM CHM CHM 
CHM CHM CHM—and then a lot of pizzicato” 

“Yes, now can I have the melody?” 

“T’ve just sung it” 

“Tve got a boy aged 10—roight?” 

(Silence while V.T. was searching for the correct reply) 

“Hallo, are you there?” 

“Yes, do go on, I heard you” 

“He wants to play the clarinet—roight?” 

“Er,’— 

“Hallo, are you with me?” 

“Yes, yes, I’m still here” 

“T thought we’d got cut orf’—I’ve got a boy—” 

“Do you want a clarinet teacher?” 

“Don’t rush me, I’m just telling you” 


(Bride-to-be) “I know what I want for going-out music—Over- 
ture 1812” “Oh I don’t think that’s very suitable for a wedding” “Oh 
yes it is. My brother-in-law had it at his wedding and it was some- 
thing incredible” 


W. H. AUDEN, a musical guest 
BRYAN KELLY 


Quite unexpectedly I got a note from Nevil Coghill one day while 
I was still a student. Auden was looking for somewhere to stay for his 
next term’s session as professor of poetry. Could I help? I was at the 
time sharing a largish flat with a friend at the beginning of Woodstock 
Road opposite St. Giles’ Church; it was above a plumber, a catholic 
bookshop and a newsagent. The flat was on two floors and as I 
discovered later, was haunted, the ghost having been authenticated in 
a published book by an authority; but that is another story. 

We had other people staying with us, some of them unusual; we 
had spare rooms and we felt able to cope. I replied to Nevil and said 
that we would be happy to have Auden to stay. About a week later 
one of the few letters I ever got from Auden arrived. Written in a 
very small but clear hand it said that he wished to confirm that he 
would take the room, that he would arrive in an afternoon from 
London and that the rent was agreeable to him. He stated some 
exhorbitant sum of money—three or four times as much as we had 
asked! I was thrilled at the idea of having him to stay with us but my 
friend was not quite so keen. He imagined untold disruption. I decided 
to read as much of his poetry as I could lay my hands on, and 
although some of it was above my head, I started to feel, quite 
wrongly as it turned out, that I was beginning to know the type of 
man to expect. 
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Auden’s arrival at the flat was typical. I was in the kitchen 
making tea when I heard a noise at the bottom of the stairs—I looked 
down and saw a man with two large suitcases at his side, staring 
up at me through round thick rimmed glasses—‘My name’s Auden’ he 
said. After I had shown him his room he came into the living room for 
some tea. He sat in an armchair as though not wanting to sink into 
its comfort; he sat on the edge rather upright, as thought it were a 
suspect lavatory seat. I tried making the usual polite conversation— 
‘Had he had a good journey?’ ‘When did he arrive in England?’ but I 
got more and more confused because he replied with monosyllabic 
grunts, followed by ‘ughs’ and long silences. He made no effort to be 
gracious and the atmosphere became tense and embarrassing. One 
thought for a moment that one had struck on something he might be 
interested in but he would begin a sentence and then stop half-way 
through and would relapse into silence again with yet another ‘ugh’! 
He chain-smoked and had a large supply of packets of cigarettes about 
—Benson and Hedges I seem to remember. I had been to see a pro- 
duction of the Tempest a short while before and my first thought when 
I saw him was that he was Caliban and had strayed from the set. 

His features had the deepest set wrinkles and lines of any I had 
seen. Someone once said that the difference between Auden and the 
planet Mars was that the canals on his face were man-made. It was 
also said that if a fly walked over Wystan Auden’s face it would break 
its leg. But a wedding cake melting in the sun was the most telling, as 
his face had a mournful bloodhound appeal about it. His eyes were 
frightening, as they were totally lacking in sparkle and had a dull, 
brown negative look. He would roll them round like a reptile— 
focussing them quickly on the ceiling, on the floor, a quick dart at 
oneself—the head thrust forward. His voice was quite deep, but had 
a crackle, and his pronunciation was sometimes English, sometimes 
mock American. ‘You just caint do that sort of thing’ he would say. 
A chance look into his room was to discover disarray—letters opened 
and discarded, creased unattractive clothes scattered about the place, 
cigarette ends in any old receptacle. 

After a few days his style of life became more apparent. He was 
up and about long before anyone else—usually reading or doing The 
Times crossword before 7 a.m. I got up, usually feeling not very 
bright, so that I found his energy and his keenness for the new day’s 
activities quite alarming. He gave off an almost electric current, his 
mind greedily wanting stimulation and activity. I later discovered 
that much of his energy was due to a stimulant drug he took every 
day. 

He suffered from his feet, and wore extremely odd shaped shoes 
that sloped sideways and looked as though they were about to 
disintegrate. He would discard them at every opportunity. 

He went each weekday in the middle of the morning to the 
Cadena restaurant in Cornmarket Street—the only place in his opinion 
that made good coffee. Here he would hold court, sitting in one of the 
strange wicker chairs which were part of the furnishings. Under- 
graduate would-be poets, lion hunters, friends would appear, and 
Wystan would go through his paces usually with good humoured 
intentions but, I feel, with little genuine interest. He had a way of 
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making everything seem like a joke—of making it almost impossible 
for anyone to be serious or intense. Many who had thought they 
would find an answer to their problems went away sadly disappointed. 


He began drinks at the same time each evening with as much 
relish as he had begun his activities in the early morning. Dry Martinis 
—very strong ones—were consumed one after the other. It was at 
this time that he began to relax a little, but still upright in his chair, 
and no word spoken casually. One of his most irritating characteristics 
was having set answers or sayings for almost every situation as though 
he had heard it all before—possibly he had! He was constantly 
castigating the backwardness of England in matters of food, drink, the 
lack of ice and general amenities. He found actual life in Oxford 
provincial, and he said that he would go mad if he had to live in it 
permanently. No matter what the alcohol intake, he always took a very 
hot bath before going to bed. He would emerge from the steam-filled 
bathroom like a sinister figure from Valhalla. 


He had a strange sense of humour, and one tended to laugh at 
his presentation of stories rather than at the contents of them. 
Unless one has lived in a place like Oxford within a University circle 
it is almost impossible to imagine the malice and unkindness of the 
gossip that is bandied about. Many dons assume superior roles, are 
terrified of being found out, and pray that their respectable English- 
gentlemanly facade will get them by. A sort of clever oneupmanship 
is practised—a premature ageing comes with a too comfortable life 
and a complacency earned with too little creative output. It was in 
this sort of atmosphere that Auden arrived in Oxford, a self-styled 
New Yorker, and for many of the seniors, one who had deserted 
England for America for the duration of the war. A man who was not 
afraid of giving himself away—an iconoclast—nothing to do with the 
English pastoral scene—a loner—a man of energy and a creator with 
a sense of mission. It was not surprising that many fled from him. 


Wystan’s friend Chester Kallman appeared later and I found him 
much easier. Chester had shared a home with Auden for many years 
in New York, Ischia, and Austria. They had collaborated in writing 
the libretto for Stravinsky’s Rake’s Progress, and they later did other 
libretti for other composers. Chester was a cook, and a knowledgeable 
one. We made expeditions to the covered market to buy things for 
our next dinner. Wystan approved of the market and sometimes came 
with us; he found Mrs Palm’s Delicatessen particularly pleasing. 


Auden went to church every Sunday for early service. It was 
extremely difficult to understand his interpretation of the Christian 
ethic as he did not reveal many of the obvious virtues. It had become 
apparent that he was completely self-absorbed, resenting any intrusion 
into his self-made order. He tended to bulldoze his way through life 
with little understanding of the effect his behaviour had on others. 
His morality, if discreet, was suspect, and he could use people and 
discard them with little apparent conscience. He was a bad analyst; 
he certainly gave some good advice to some people but it usually 
was not enough and they were left dangling. He seemed to forget the 
devastating effect his personality had on them—he unnerved them, 
bullied them, then analysed the result. One of his life-long friends 
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once told me that he thought Auden became a Christian because of a 
plea by his mother shortly before her death, Whatever else his 
religious foundations were, they were certainly not puritan. He seemed 
to see himself living in northern climes with a southern, Mediterranean 
easy-going view of things. 

During this rather devastating period I was a music student, 
desperately insecure and desperately wanting guidance. Auden’s 
advice was delivered as though by a judge at a summing-up. Every- 
thing he said seemed like unquestionable truth, The French were 
‘frogs’—Nadia Boulanger a bore “we spent all our time trying not 
to sit next to her in Venice”. I personally like French music—Debussy, 
Ravel, and Les Six meant a lot to me. ‘The French are tone deaf’ he 
said—Poulenc derivative and the word that was constantly used to 
condemn ‘imaginary music—not creative’. Stravinsky was the man— 
‘look at Stravinsky, but Igor doesn’t really understand words’, ‘The 
Lamentations?’ I inquired—‘A mistake’ he replied, ‘now look at Agon. 
That’s a good piece’. ‘Have you heard of Hans Werner Henze’ he 
asked—‘he’s all right.’ 


What of British music? 


“You all seem to like Vaughan Williams here’ he said in a grumb- 
ling manner. 


‘Tippett’s the only one with the right idea. Berkeley is writing 
some quite neat music these days.’ 


‘And what of Britten?’ I asked. 

‘O he’s just spoilt’ came the reply, 
Did he like the War Requiem? 
‘Bits of it.’ 

Did he see Britten these days? 
‘No, he won’t see me.’ 


Auden felt that there were many dangers lurking in England for 
the creative person. Respectability was the worst of them. 


Much of Britten’s music he found a bore, particularly what he 
called his pre-schoolmaster nonsense. ‘Igor calls it Kleenex music.’ 


What of Walton. 

‘He has no ideas left—it could happen to any of us.’ 
Belshazzar? I asked. 

‘Imaginary music’ came the same reply. 


‘The Viola concerto is a good work though’ he said as though to 
keep a reasonable balance. Opera was Wystan’s first love but my 
lack of experience and knowledge made discussion not easy. I had 
liked Walton’s Troilus and Cressida and had thought Hassall’s libretto 
poetic and beautiful. ‘That’s all very well’ he said ‘but it’s quite 
unsingable.’ I do remember his dislike of Gluck however, dismissed 
as a crashing bore, and his passion for the operas of Bellini and 
Donizetti. ‘They knew how to treat the human voice.’ Wagner was 
enjoyed, so too were the Operas of Strauss. I remember playing 
through the piano score of part of The Ring one drunken night, with 
Wystan making an anguished attempt to sing Brunnhilde. He could 
play the piano after a fashion, One early evening I came back to the 
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house and heard rather unrhythmic tinklings coming from the music 
room. I went in and found him at the piano, a look of complete con- 
tentment of his face. The music he was rendering sounded like a cross 
between Hymns Ancient and Modern and arpeggiated Delibes. He 
stopped, looked at me and said—‘That was imaginary music’. 


He left us feeling exhausted at the end of term. For practical 
reasons we could not have him stay with us in the following years 
but he was a frequent visitor for dinner and I visited him once in 
Austria. 

He still could do rather surprising things. We were all asleep 
when the door bell rang about 1 o’clock on a Sunday morning. Wystan 
was discovered on the doorstep wearing a dinner jacket and carrying 
his shoes. ‘I’ve been locked out of my college. Can I come and sleep 
here?’ 

All the beds were already occupied so he took two armchairs and 
slept in them. He had gone by the time we got up the next day—he 
had been hungry and had eaten a Ryvita biscuit and some raw bacon; 
the rinds had been dropped on the kitchen floor. He was seen at early 
morning service still wearing evening dress. 


When Wystan was about there was usually laughter and a sense 
of well being, though he could be sharp. He could certainly shut me 
up when required: ‘for goodness sake stop trying to be interesting’, 
he said when I had been holding forth for too long and boring every- 
one. One could laugh with him and at him; he seemed to enjoy playing 
the part. But beneath all the badinage there was another man. A hide 
like a rhino defended a serious sage — one never knew his true 
thoughts—one suspected some fearful outburst from him but it never 
appeared. His deep thoughts were his own; he seemed to carry a 
weight of melancholy and guilt on his shoulders; his face after all 
reflected this, It was shrugged off after working hours, and the 
character we knew, the macabre joker, once again came to the fore. 
Auden showed me (and others) many kindnesses. His generous 
gestures were always unflamboyant—almost secretive. 


I lost touch with him when I moved from Oxford into the 
country, although he returned to live there for part of the year. I saw 
him for the last time on Oxford station one morning, not long before 
his death. He was as usual doing a crossword puzzle. He was wearing 
some extraordinary footwear that looked like ex-Air Force pilots’ 
boots. They came half-way up his legs and were floppy and unzipped. 
I got into my train; I could see him in his train on the other side of 
the station still engrossed in his crossword. His train moved off slowly 
northwards and he disappeared from sight. 


A ragged urchin, aimless and alone, 

Loitered about that vacancy, a bird 

Flew up to safety from his well-aimed stone: 
That girls are raped, that two boys knife a third, 
Were axioms to him, who’d never heard 

Of any world where promises were kept 

Or one could weep because another wept. 


From W. H. AUDEN 
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MUSIC AND FRIENDS 


LETTERS TO ADRIAN BOULT 


Edited by Jerrold Northrop Moore — Hamish Hamilton, 1979. 


Sir Adrian has a long and loyal association with the RCM, a 
connection that is shown to the full in this fascinating collection of 
letters spanning seven decades. The book is in some ways a biography 
and it is certainly possible to read it as such, thanks to Jerrold 
Northrop Moore’s skilful provision of connecting notes between the 
letters and the inclusion of paragraphs from Sir Adrian’s own auto- 
biography My Own Trumpet. 

From Sir Keith Falkner’s introduction, to the last letter from 
Jonathan del Mar, the College contact is comprehensive. There are 
down-to-earth notes from Parry, a typically brief note of congratu- 
lation from Stanford, and short, witty offerings from Sir Hugh Allen. 
Fanny Davies, Ernest Hall and Bernard Shore are some of the many 
other College associates who are included. 


Despite this domestic interest, the impression should not be 
obtained that the collection is for RCM consumption only. The number 
of composers’ letters included shows what an important international 
contribution Boult has made towards encouraging contemporary com- 
posers and their works. The impressive list includes Elgar, Holst, 
Delius, Vaughan Williams, Rubbra, Walton, Tippett and Malcolm 
Williamson, as well as major figures from abroad such as Falla, 
Berg, Sibelius and Hindemith. ; 


Concert-goers and record-buyers of recent years might be for- 
given for associating Sir Adrian’s name too exclusively with English 
music and for not knowing of his enthusiasm for music of all styles. 
It is to be remembered that Sir Adrian conducted the first performance 
of Wozzeck in this country in 1934, and of Bartok’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Percussion, in the orchestral version in 1938. 

In addition to the letters, the book includes an interesting article 
on Sir Adrian’s conducting class at College in 1921, reprinted from 
The Music Student, and Sir Adrian’s talk given to the Oriana Society 
in Oxford in 1909 when he was 20, in which he put forward his 
already mature views on the nature of performance, opinions which 
he has not relaxed in over 60 years of music-making. 

A book to be recommended whole-heartedly to anyone with an 
interest in the music of this century and in the work of one of our 
greatest conductors. 


COLIN HOWARD, 
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VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT, QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN 
MOTHER TO THE COLLEGE ON 
WEDNESDAY 28th NOVEMBER, 1979 


For Collegians who were not able to be present, the order of 
events followed the pattern of last year’s visit and consisted of the 
presentation of a number of members of the Council and 
administrative staff as well as those who were being honoured by 
the College; these presentations were followed by a short concert 
given by prizewinning students. During the interval of the concert, 
Her Majesty was pleased to present certificates of Fellowship and 
Honorary Membership to those mentioned below. The President also 
presented prizes to winners of some of the major prize competitions 
held in the academic year 1978/9. The concert was followed by tea 
in the Recital Hall. 


Tho programme of the concert (printed below) was, as always, 
chosen with care, and we expect our prizewinning students to acquit 
themselves with credit. It seemed to be generally agreed, however, 
that this year the programme content and standard of performance 
were exceptionally pleasing to our guests. Whilst mention of each 
individual item is not possible in the space of a short article, two 
performances deserve attention since they both reflect very in- 
teresting and important developments in the life and work of the 
College: the recorder playing of Aldo Abreu (Junior Department), 
one of the first of the Venezuelan students to be selected to study 
at the College under the auspices of the Venezuela Arts Council 
(CONAC), and the performance given by the Chamber Choir, a 
newly-formed ensemble of singers trained by the Director, Sir David 
Willcocks. No better way of recapturing the spirit of the occasion 
could be provided than quoting verbatim the Director’s speech of 
welcome to Her Majesty and his introductory remarks regarding the 
distinguished careers of those upon whom Fellowship and Honorary 
Membership were conferred: 


“YOUR MAJESTY, 

The visits of our President to this College are occasions to 
which we all look forward. 

As always it is a great pleasure to me, as Director, to have the 
honour of welcoming our President on behalf of the Council, the 
Professors, the Administrative Staff, the Students and our many 
devoted friends—some of whom are with us today. 

We hope, Ma’am, that during your visit you will be made aware 
of the continued dedication of Staff and students to their work, and 
that you will sense the pride which we all feel in our association 
with the College. During the last year you have been graciously 
pleased to approve the conferment of Fellowship and Honorary 
Membership of the College upon a number of persons who have 
rendered outstanding service to the College. 

I invite you Ma’am, to present Certificates to all those so 
honoured, and also to present prizes to the principal student. prize- 
winners of 1979. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CONCERT 


Wednesday, 28 November, 1979 at 3.00 p-m. in the Concert Hall 


Before the arrival of The President there will be a short recital of 
music for brass and organ 


SONATA PIAN’E FORTE Giovanni Gabrieli 
SCHERZO Gordon Jacob 
trumpets GARETH BIMSON (Scholar) 
PAULINE FISHER 
horns JOHN THURGOOD 
MARTIN TAGGART 
trombones LINDSAY SHILLING (Associated Board Scholar) 


DAG NILSSEN 
GEOFFREY NASH 
DEREK BISHOP 
FANTASIA CHROMATICA Sweelinck 
CORTEGE ET LITANIE Marcel Dupré 
organ PHILIP BERG (Exhibitioner) 


FANFARE 
to signal The President’s entry to the Concert Hall 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 


SONATA IN F FOR RECORDER AND HARPSICHORD Telemann 
recorder ALDO ABREU (Junior Dept.) 
harpsichord JAMES O’DONNELL 
ABEGG VARIATIONS, OP, 1 Schumann 
piano IAN GAUKROGER 
ALLEGRO MODERATO from VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 2 Wieniawski 
violin BRADLEY CRESWICK (Associated Board Scholar) 
piano IAN GAUKROGER 
“REGNAVA NEL SILENZIO” from LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR Donizetti 
soprano REBECCA MOSELEY-MORGAN (Scholar) 
piano BRYAN EVANS (Exhibitioner) 
PIECE FOR SOLO FLUTE Ibert 
flute LOUISE GLANVILLE 
SCHERZO from PIANO TRIO IN D MINOR Mendelssohn 
THE LEVERHULME TRIO 
violin DAVID JURITZ (Associated Board Scholar) 
cello WILLIAM BRUCE 
piano BRYAN EVANS (Exhibitioner) 
THREE MADRIGALS: 
All creatures now Bennet 
The silver swan Gibbons 
My bonny lass she smileth Morley 


R.C.M. CHAMBER CHOIR 
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BRADLEY CRESWICK, receiving at the hands of The Queen Mother the 
Tagore Medal, awarded to the most outstanding student of the year. 
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FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The Rt. Hon. Lord O’ Brien of Lothbury, P.C., G.B.E. 


Lord O’Brien has been a member of the Council of this College 
since 1973. His exceptionally successful career in the Bank of 
England, leading to the Governorship, has made him greatly in de- 
mand as Chairman or Director of numerous important business con- 
cerns. In addition to these duties he has been active in his support 
for the Arts, notably through his membership of the Board of the 
National Theatre, the Royal Academy of Arts and the Council of 
this College. He has recently agreed to be an Honorary Director of 
the Royal Music Foundation in the United States. 

Sir Edmund Compton, G.C.B., K.B.E. 

Sir Edmund Compton is Chairman of the Governing Body of 
the Royal Academy of Music with which this College has enjoyed 
historic links, notably through the Associated Board of the Royal 
Schools of Music and through the joint Graduate and Diploma 
Examinations. 

Recently Sir Edmund, together with Colonel Palmer (our 
Chairman), led a deputation to the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science which was followed by the announcement of a 
significant improvement in the pay and conditions of service of our 
Professors. 

Sir Edmund has had a distinguished career in the public service, 
culminating in the posts of Auditor-General and Parliamentary Com- 
missioner (or Ombudsman)—yet he too has done much for music, 
and he can be seen amongst the ranks of the 2nd Basses of a certain 
London Choir. 

We now have four Professors of this College, all of whom have 
rendered exceptional service to the College, through their devotion 
to their pupils. 

Mr. Colin Bradbury has been Professor of Clarinet for the last 
16 years. As a solo player and as Principal Clarinettist of the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra he has taken part in countless T.V. and Radio 
performances. 

Mr. Peter Graeme has been Professor of Oboe for 30 years and 
has also enjoyed a highly successful career as a soloist, chamber 
music player and orchestral musician, having been Principal Oboist 
with the English Chamber Orchestra. 

Mr. John Russell has been Professor of Piano for 24 years and 
was also for a number of years conductor of the College Chorus and 
of the Newbury Choral Society. More recently he has been Editor of 
the RCM Magazine. 

His determination and outstanding courage during the last 
years have won the admiration of all his colleagues. 

Mr. Jaroslav Vanecek has been Professor of Violin for 7 years 
He came to us with an international reputation as a performer and 
teacher, and his presence on the staff has undoubtedly helped to 
attract to the College violin students of the highest calibre. 

I now invite you to confer Honorary Membership of the College 
upon six persons who have rendered great service to the College. 

Lady Beresford Clark is the President of the Kensington Com- 
mittee of Friendship for Overseas Students, an organisation which 
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has made students from Overseas feel welcome on their arrival in 
this country and offered generous hospitality. Lady Beresford Clark 
has also been one of the representatives of this College on the 
Council of Queen Alexandra’s House—a hostel where many female 
students of the College have resided. 

Colonel Alan Faith is Secretary of the Countess of Munster 
Musical Trust, through which very many College students of out- 
standing ability have been enabled to pursue a course of advanced 
study in this country or abroad. The recipients of these Scholarships 
have cause to be grateful to Colonel Faith for his continuing per- 
sonal interest in their musical development and welfare and for his 
encouragement. 

in honouring Colonel Faith today, we remember too with 
gratitude the great generosity of Hilary, Countess of Munster, 
Fellow of this College, who died last month after a long illness 
bravely borne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hutchins have both worked tirelessly for 
the Appeal on behalf of the Junior Department of this College, 
which, thanks to many benefactors, has been remarkably successful. 
Since their return to the United States they have continued their 
good work for the College, together being responsible for the 
establishment of the Royal Music Foundation, a charitable body in 
the USA from which support for this College is likely to be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Frederic Lloyd has for many years been Managing Director 
of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, of which many former students 
of this College have been members. For some years Mr. Frederic 
Lloyd has been the Representative of both the Royal College of 
Music and the Royal Academy of Music on the Board of Governors 
of Sadlers Wells Foundation. He is currently a member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Royal Academy of Music, and serves on the 
Associated Board of the Royal Schools of Music, 

He has for many years been a close friend of the College, attend- 
ing our Opera Productions, and we look forward to welcoming him 
as a lecturer later this term. 

Mr. Michael Sandwith is Chairman of the Kensington Com- 
mittee of Friendship for Overseas Students, carrying executive re- 
sponsibility for the programme of cultural and social events 
arranged for Overseas Students. Students from all parts of the world 
have cause to be grateful to Mr. Sandwith for his sustained interest 
in, and concern for, their welfare. 

Miss Avril Wood has long been a friend of this College. For 
many years she worked in the Music Department of the British 
Council, in which capacity she helped countless Professors and 
Students. She was appointed executrix of the Will of the late Miss 
Seymour Whinyates, whose valuable library has recently come to 
this College for the great benefit of present and future students.” 

To experience at first hand the legendary charm and 
graciousness of our President is a great privilege, and the occasion 
was enhanced by the pleasure which it seemed Her Majesty 
obtained from being with us on this memorable afternoon. 

MICHAEL GOUGH MATTHEWS 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 
* = Collegian 


BIRTHS 


GIBBS: To Joan* (Hayward) and John Gibbs*, a son Andrew John on 24 
February, 1979. 


MEAKINS: To Magda* (Hamblin) and Vaughan Meakins*, a son, Matthew 
Wells, on 8 November, 1979. 


TAYLOR: To Sue* (Sutton) and Hank Taylor, a son, Benjamin Hugh, on 
28 August, 1979. 


MARRIAGE 
EWENS-SIDEY: Russell David Ewens to Lesley Sidey*, on 10 February, 1979. 
DEATHS 


BULLOCK: Margery (née Newborn), widow of Sir Ernest Bullock, on 7 
October, 1979. 


FENNER: Andrew, on 17 October, 1979. 
KNIGHT: Gerald Hocken, CBE, on 16 September, 1979. 
SOUTHAM: Margaret de L’Etang (née Champneys) on 24 September, 1979. 


FRISKIN: Rebecca Friskin, FRCM (née Clarke) on 13 October, 1979, in 
New York. 


An appreciation will appear in the next magazine, 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


ROGER AND SUSAN BROOKS are running a Music Centre combined with a Music 
Agency in Bromsgrove. 


PETER DOBSON has been in Cracow for the past year having won a scholar- 
ship for further study. 


DAVID GRAHAM gave the first Harold Darke Memorial Recital at St. Michael’s 
Cornhill, on 29 October. He was the first winner of the Harold Darke Prize, 


The Guadagnini String Quartet (JENNIFER NICKSON, JULIE TAYLOR, RICHARD 
MUNCEY and JOHN CHILLINGWORTH) gave a concert on 13 December, 1979, at the 
Wigmore Hall. 


Simon HALSEy has been appointed conductor of the Milton Keynes Chorale. 


RALPH NICHOLSON conducted the Diamond Jubilee Concert given by the 
Guildford Symphony Orchestra on 24 November, 1979. 


ROBERT PEEL writes to say that on 11 December, 1979, at Marlborough College, 
he conducted what was almost certainly the first performance outside Russia of 
Khachaturian’s Suite The Battle of Stalingrad, written for Wind Band from music 
for the film. 


MARY REMNANT gave a lecture-recital on Mediaeval Minstrels in Norman Abbeys 
for the 1979 Année des Abbayes Normandes on 12 December, 1979, at the Purcell 
Room. 


PETER STEVENSON is now Dean of the Faculty of Music, Lingnam College, and 
Tutor of Organ at the Chinese University, Hong Kong. 


KATHRYN STOTT gave a Piano Recital in aid of the British National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, on 21 December, at the Purcell Room. 


JACOBA VYSE has been appointed sub-principal viola No. 3 to Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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Adams, Isobel 
Allison, Anthony 
Alvarez, Jesus 
Anderson, J. Simon 
Andrew, David 
Baker, Jolyon 
Barnett, Andrew 
Barren, Jacqueline 
Barry, Darrol 
Bassford, John 
Batten, S. Felicity 
Beck, Heather 
Bell, Susan 
Bergamasco, Emilia 
Bevan-Baker, Sarah 
Black, Catherine 
Bond, Elizabeth 
Boulton, Christine 
Bourne, David 
Bourne, Mark 
Braun, Eva-Maria 
Briscoe, Karen 
Brister, Cheryl 
Brunt, Camilla 
Bryant, Stephen 
Burgess, Jonathan 
Cabrices, Luis 
Caldicott, Crispin 
Cargo, John 
Carlson, Guy 
Chappell, Alison 
Chiverton, Sally 
Clarke, Vanessa 
Clayton, Nigel 
Colldahl, Lars 
Collins, Elizabeth 
Dala, Peter 
Davies, Christopher 
Davies, Martha 
De-Age, Camilla 
Dearing, Erica 
Dent, Susan 
Dryer, Anna 
Duggie, Mair 
Dyson, Phillip 
East, Imogen 
Eastwell, Antony 
Edwards, Susan 
Ellerby, Martin 
Ferland, Francois 
Finlay, Gerald 
Frewer, Timothy 
Garner, Alan 
Georganopoulos, Euripides 
Gillett, Christopher 
Gonzalez, Claudio 
Gonzalez-Fuentes Luis 
Goode, Mark 
Govier, Geoffrey 
Gray, Christina 
Griffin Jonathan 
Gruar, Philip 


NEW MEMBERS 
NEW STUDENTS — 1979/80 


Gutman, Stephen 
Hall, Benjamin 
Halsey, Simon 
Harris, Martin 
Harrison, Nathanial 
Hart, Mary 
Hewett, Ivan 
Hext, Michael 
Hinds, M. Jane 
Hiscock, Nigel 
Hopkins, Nancy 
Horobin, Rebecca 
Hosford, Richard 
Hughes, E. Jane 
Humphreys, Pamela 
Hunt, Stephen 
Ingamells, Jane 
James, David 
Janjanin, Mladen 
Keighary, Elizabeth 
Kitchen, James 
Knecht, Stacey 
Lane, A. Piers 
Lee, Rowland 
Lillicrap, Nigel 
Lockhart, Robert 
Lockhart, William 
Lowe, A. David 
McCrae, John 
McCrae, Kevin 
McEwen, Colin 
McKinley, Fiona 
Macdonald, Jonathan 
Malcolm, Jacqueline 
Mann, Noel 
Marshall, Wayne 
Meyer, Daniel 
Miller, Simon 
Moore, Angela 
Morgan, Wills 
Mundy, Anthony 
Murphy, Fiona 
Murray, David 
Murray, Kathleen 
Nicholls, Jeremy 
Newby, David 
Nilssen, Dag 
Noland, Robert 
Osborne, Justin 
Parashchak, Bohdan 
Parker, Stephen 
Peters, Lynn 
Petty, Iain 
Pickard, Martin 
Pickett, Stephen 
Plowright, Sally 
Prentice, Jeremy 
Proom, Allun 
Pryor, Malcolm 
Quek, Soo-Hiang 
Rees, Marilyn 
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Ridge, Joanna 
Riley, Catherine 
Robinson, Roy 
Robson, Susan 
Roche, Maureen 
Rodrigues-Garcia, Clara 
Rose, Fiona 

Rose, Jeremy 
Round, Susan 
Salooja, Sheila 
Sato, Naomi 

Sayer, Roger 
Schiele, Brian 
Scragg, Nigel 
Sellings, Shaun 
Shepherd, Richard 
Smith, Jeffrey 
Smith, Rodney 

So Ming Chuen, Allison 
Speirs, Paul 

Stead, Keith 
Sterner, Tomas 
Stevenson, Timothy 


Stock, Christopher 
Stockdale, Michael 
Stratford, Roy 
Strover, Melanie 
Stuart, Ian 
Thomas, Joanna 
Tindale, Margaret 
Truelove, Amanda 
Truman, Paul 
Tyrell, David 
Upperton, John 
Van de Wiel, Mark 
Walden, Johanna 
Warwick, David 
Watts, Timothy 
West, Alison 
Wiles, Michael 
Wilkinson, Rowena 
Williams, Joy 
Williams, Llinos 
Woodhouse, Karen 
Woolrych, Lucinda 
Yeoh, Doreen 


CHRISTMAS TERM PRIZES, 1979 


Douplas Whittaker Prize Hew. hi wee den eee roe LOUISE GLANVILLE (Flute) 
IVO VAN DER WERFF, RUTH FABER 


Sfolajete avs sree ate auetare/o1a) sisiers sr CAMILLA DE AGE, TIMOTHY WATTS, 
SUSAN BELL, LARS COLLDAHL, PAUL TRUMAN 


Cornelius: Fishers Prize: (2a haben eae ote: sentry eh KARIN BOSONI 


Chytie Mundy, Prize ibe eyes ae en Ocal Stem aveay abn rene elas CATHERINE ROGERS 
Accompanist LYDIA ADAMS 


Kathleen. Long: Prize’ aol onnvak 2a DAVID JUVITZ, WILLIAM BRUCE, BRYAN EVANS 


A.R.C.M. SESSION I DECEMBER 1979 


T—Teacher P—Performer 


List of Successful College Candidates 


Bender, Nancy Elizabeth Cello As 
Bint, Graham Organ rE 
Dale, Michael Philip i Viola of 
Dendy, Catherine Mary Violin ih 
Endo, Yukio Piano P 
Fisher, Pauline Rose Trumpet T 
Goetzee, Aidan Flute a 
Grunberg, Peter David Piano P 
Hurley, Christine Mary *Cello db 
Lane, Alan Piers Piano P 
Launay, Florence Singing P 
Mace, Clare Suzanne Flute P 
Quirk, Elizabeth Jane Singing Bl 
Roberts, Gary Oboe P 
Rust, Susan Jung-Hai Piano Pp 
Vallins, Jennifer Flute i 
Vann, Cherry Elizabeth Piano 23 
Veryard, Penelope Ann Viola P 
Watt, David Hudson Organ P 
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COLLEGE RECORD 
§Scholar ¢Associated Board Scholar {{Exhibitioner 


5th October THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Moira Bain 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
HANDEL The Arrival of the Queen of Sheba; Nicholas Cornish and Helen Clarke 


oboes. J. C. BACH Sinfonia in E flat. HUMMEL Introduction, Theme and Variations 
for Oboe and Orchestra; Kim Lawson oboe, MOZART Overture The Impresario. 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 8 in F. 


8th October INFORMAL CONCERT 


WEISS Suite in G Minor (‘‘Sonata’’); David Parsons baroque lute. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS Four Songs from “Songs of Travel’’; James Ottaway baritone, Stewart 
Emerson piano, CHOPIN Scherzo No. 4 in E; Eri Saito piano. RAVEL Five Greek 
Songs; Florence Launay soprano, Daniel Beriger piano. 


1lth October INFORMAL CONCERT 

SCHUMANN humoreske; Miyako Hashimoto piano. FALLA Seven Spanish 
Folksongs; Vetta Wise soprano, Melanie Horne piano. PROKOFIEV Sonata No. 6 
in A; Liora Ziv-li- piano. 


15th October INFORMAL CONCERT 


J, S. BACH Sonata in B minor; Martin Feinstein flute, Surendran Reddy? harpsi- 
chord. JOHN IRELAND Four Songs; Caroline Simcoe-Gerson soprano, Adrian Sims{ 
piano. SCHONBERG Drei Klavierstiicke op. 11; Robert Bridge§ piano. VIVALDI 
Concerto in G minor for two cellos and strings; Ricardo Barrientos and Nicholas 
Roberts§ soloists, Gabrielle Lester§ and Rosemary Henbest violins, Paul Cassidy 
viola, Richard Tunnicliffe§ cello, Stephen Mair double bass, Surendran Reddy 
harpsichord, Richard Pigg, conductor. 


18th October THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader James Clark{ 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 


STRAVINSKY Phantasie: Feu d’artifice.e RACHMANINOV Piano Concerto No. 3; 
Barry Douglas§$ piano. BERLIOZ Symphonie Fantastique. 


22nd October INFORMAL CONCERT 


BEETHOVEN Sonata in E op. 109; Vivian Choit piano. FAURE Four Songs; 
Naomi Johnston§ soprano, Robert Bridge§ piano. ALBENIZ El Puerto; Féte-Dieux 
a Séville; Laurence Matteucig piano. SAMUEL BARBER Sonata (1932); Sarah 
Hedley-Miller cello, John Lenehan{ piano. 


23rd October THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader David Juritz 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 


BEETHOVEN Overture: Leonora No. 2 in C. RACHMANINOV Piano Concerto 
No. 2; Noriko Kawai, piano. FRANCK Symphony in D minor. 


24th October THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Moira Bain 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 


ROSSINI Overture: The Italian Girl in Algiers. BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 
3; Graham Fitch piano. HAYDN Symphony No, 103 in E flat (“Drum Roll’), 
25th October CHAMBER CONCERT 


LISZT Sonata in B minor; Barry Douglas§ piano. BRITTEN Canticle Il: Abraham 
and Isaac; Jacqueline Edwards mezzo soprano, Graham Godfrey tenor, Stewart 
Emerson piano. FRANCK Sonata in A; Helen Rangeley{ violin, Sian Edwards{ 


piano. 
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Ist November THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Keith Pascoe{ 


conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 


BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Hadyn (“St. Antoni”). SHOSTAKOVICH 
Piano Concerto No. 2; Surendran Reddy§ piano, BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 4. 


8th November CHAMBER CONCERT 


POULENC Sonata (1922); Pauline Fisher trumpet, John Thurgood horn, Lindsay 
Shilling§ trombone. SCHUMANN Six Songs from Liederkreis; Raouf Zaidan bass, 
Clive Pollard piano. SCHUMANN Toccata in C; LISZT Rigoletto Paraphrase (after 
Verdi); Robert Lamah piano. Songs by Parry, Warlock, Gurney, Hopkins; Laura 
Rowley soprano, Judy Spencer piano. FRANCAIX Wind Quintet in E; Louise 
Glanville flute, Julia Shaw{ oboe, Claire Henry clarinet, Paul Marcotte horn, 
Christopher Vale bassoon. 


12th November COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 


AIDAN FISHER Four Songs (after Ken Patchen); Lesley Whatley soprano, 
Richard Wagner viola, Susan Hurrell and Joanna Lewis clarinets, Victoria Soames§ 
bass clarinet, Nigel Thomas§ percussion, Aidan Fisher piano, Richard Pigg con- 
ductor. WILLIAM MIVAL Equale; Mark van de Wiel§ and Richard Hosford§, 
Jane Beeston bass clarinet. IAN ASSERSOHN Cantus Firmus; Ian Assersohn piano. 
TIM STEVENSON Windsor College; Lynn Peters flute, Alan Garner oboe, Fiona 
Murphy? cello, Simon Anderson harpsichord. PETER JONES Three Gongs in 
October; Shaun Sellings flute, Andrew Bentley violin, Richard Wagner viola, 
Jeremy Dean double bass, Keith Burston{ tam-tam. NICHOLAS DODD Four Pieces; 
Michael Stockdale guitar, Peter Lynch mixing (with thanks to Lawrence Casserley). 
Nicholas Dodd director of ensemble. 


13th November BACH CANTATA CLUB 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 


HANDEL: Utrecht Te Deum; Joanna Harris and Christine Bolton sopranos, 
Malcolm Smith alto, Graham Godfrey tenor, David Boast bass. HANDEL Psalm 
112: Laudate Pueri Dominum; Jacgeline Branson-Jones soprano. FERNANDO 
LOPES-GRACA Pequeno cancioneiro do Menino Jesus; Amanda Muir and Jean 
Parker sopranos, Paula Matkin§ contralto. 


16th November EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC GROUP CONCERT 
director JOHN LAMBERT 
electronics Lawrence Casserley 
choreographic assistance Johnathan Burroughs 


Passacaglia; Rotations; Easter Wings (after George Herbert); DOUGLAS GOULD 
Object; Object seen through distorting mirror; The Lecture; Mavericks (based on 
a chanson by Guillaume de Machaut), Ian Assersohn, Miranda Ford, David 
Gompper{, Douglas Gould, Adrian Harrison, Peter Howe, Timothy Stevenson, 
Jeffery Wilson. 


19th November INFORMAL CONCERT 


RAYMOND PREMRU In Memoriam; GARETH WOOD Four Pieces; Geoffrey Nash, 
Lindsay Shillingt and Peter Davies tenor trombones, Ian Fasham bass trombone. 
SCHUBERT Four Songs; Mari Williams§, Jane Watts§, PROKOFIEV Sonata No. 3 
in A minor; Susan Kim piano. SCHUBERT Three Songs; Mary Hart mezzo-soprano, 
Dorothy De Val piano. SATIE La Belle Excentrique (Fantaisie Sérieuse); Robert 
Bridge§ and Anna Barry piano duet. 


19th November ELECTRONICS CONCERT 


CRISTOBAL HALFFTER Espejos (lst U.K. performance); Anthony Lucas, Gerald 
Kirby, Christopher Stock and Noel Mann§ percussion, Ross Campbell§ electronics, 
Lawrence Casserley conductor. ALEJANDRO VINAO Una Orquestra Imaginaria; 
STOCKHAUSEN Kontakte; Keith Burston{ piano, Martin Bright percussion, Roger 
Redgate sound projection. 


22nd November 
The R.C.M. CHORUS (Rehearsal pianist Peter Grunberg) 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader James Clark{ 
conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 


VERDI Requiem; Jacqueline Branson-Jones soprano, Jacqueline Edwards] mezzo- 
soprano, Graham Godfrey, tenor, John Hall bass. 


26th November THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Moira Bain 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 


MOZART Overture: Don Giovanni; (conducted by Roy Stratford), GRIEG Two 
Elegaic Melodies; TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto in D; Helen Rangeley{ violin. 
SCHUBERT Rosamunde: Ballet Music No. 2 in G, and Entr’acte No. 3 in B flat; 
Symphony No. 4 in C minor (“Tragic’’). 


27th November THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader David Juritzt 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 


MUSSORGSKY Night on the Bare Mountain. DUPARC Trois Mélodies; Peta Blyth 
soprano, BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 5 in C minor. 


28th November THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT 
The programme of the President’s Concert appears on page 22, 


29th November 20th CENTURY ENSEMBLE CONCERT 


BACH Prelude and Fugue in E minor (“The Wedge’); David Graham organ. 
SCHONBERG 3 Klavierstiicke, Op. 11; Robert Bridge piano, LUTOSLAWSKI Pre- 
ludes & Fugue; Andrew Roberts, Elizabeth Wexler§, Cindy Foster§, Dara de Cogan, 
Karen Leach, Rosemary Henbest, Ivan Hewett violins; Martin Hooley, Paul Cassidy, 
Brian Schiele violas; Richard Tunnicliffe§, Nicholas Roberts§ cellos; Jan Wallin 
bass. Directed by Stephen Savage. 


3rd December EARLY MUSIC CONSORT 


RICHARD ALLISON Three pieces for Broken Consort; Helen Orsler violin, 
Francois Ferland flute, Shirley Vaughan bass viol, Martin Eastwell lute, David 
Parsons cittern, Leszek Pawlowski bandora. ARNE Sonata No. 3; Adrienne Black 
harpsichord. CASTELLO! Sonata No. 1, in one movement; Simon Ayling violin, 
Leszek Pawlowski lute. GEMINIANI Concerto Grosso op. 7 No. 3; The Orchestra 
JOHN JOHNSON Piece without title, Delight Pavan; David Parsons lute. CORELLI 
Trio Sonata op. 4, No. 10; Helen Orsler and Rosalind Harris violins, Valerie Cullen 
cello, Timothy Roberts harpsichord. BACH Prelude and Fugue No. 14 in F sharp 
minor; Mark Hooper clavichord, PURCELL Suite from Fairy Queen; Simon 
Ayling, Helen Orsler, Rosalind Harris, Elizabeth Barnes, Hugh Davis violins; 
Rita Morey, Rebecca Mallinson, Timothy Woods violas; Valerie Cullen cello; 
Leszek Pawlowski, David Parsons theorbos; Gerard McDonald oboe; Francois 
Ferland, Philip Gruar flutes; Timothy Roberts harpsichord. 


6th December FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
leader James Clark] 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 


BRAHMS Tragic Overture; SIBELIUS Symphony No. 4 in A minor; DELIUS The 
Walk to the Paradise Garden; ROUSSEL Bacchus et Ariadne, 2me Suite. 


7th December THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Keith Pascoef 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 


HAYDN Symphony No. 104 in D; BUSONI Concertino for Clarinet in B flat; 
Victoria Soames, clarinet; SHOSTAKOVICH Symphony No. 9 in E flat. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS, cBE, mc 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer: Alan Bach 
Hon. Secretary RCM Union Loan Fund: Mrs Richard Latham 
Hon. Treasurer RCM Union Loan Fund: Alan Bach 
Hon. Secretary RCM Magazine: Margaret Prideaux 


Committee: 
Petronella Dittmer Watkins Shaw 
Pamela Harwood Mrs J. D. H. Slater 
Anthony Hill Peggy Taylor 
Anthony Hocking Jack Wallen 
Richard Latham Thirza Whysall 
Alan Marchant 5 John Wilson 


Mrs Christopher Morris 
Subscription: £2.50 per annum (husband and wife £4 per annum). Members 
living outside the British Isles: £2 per annum. 


For the first two years after leaving College the subscription is £1.50 per 
annum. 


The financial year commences on September Ist, The RCM Magazine (three 
issues a year) is included in the subscription. 


The Magazine is available’ to non-collegians on payment of £2 per annum. 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also 
articles of suitable interest, photographs, or poems. These should reach the Editor 
not later than the first week of term. 


The Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members. 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 
2 pm to 5 pm, 


The Students’ Association 
1979-80 


President 

Vice-President 

Social Secetary 

Third Year Representative 
Strings Representative 
Keyboard Representative 
Woodwind Representative 
Singers’ Representative 
Composers’ Representative 
Q.A.H. Representative 
Secretary 


Michael Christie 
Patrick Lannigan 
Susan Goodwin 
Caroline Atkins 
Jeremy Adair 
Callum Ross 
Liane Brisley 
Hilary Prince 
Peter Jones 
Melanie Lanham 
Sarah Dunstan 
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C. J. Creed, Printer, Broadoak, Bridport 


